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Happy New Year to You! & 


ic WeE WIsDOM’s home there is going out to every boy and 
every girl in all the world a wish for a happy, happy new year. Our 
men of science have made it possible for a word spoken in one place 
to be heard at any other place on the earth where there is a proper 
receiving set. If you should shout or whisper, “Happy new year to you!” 
into a microphone, I could hear it here in my office. Explorers in the 
jungles of South Africa could hear it, passengers on our great ocean 
liners could hear it, and even the intrepid airmen who are piloting 
planes far above the clouds could hear it. The radio is a wonderful 
invention, but there is in me and in you something far more wonderful 
than the radio. It is our ability to wish each other a happy new year and 
to send that wish out to all the world with no other instrument than 
our own minds. When I think of you, I send you a “Happy new year.” 
All these little wishes for happiness going out from our minds in un- 
spoken prayers make of this world a lovelier place in which to live. 


N EACH issue of WEE WIspoM, beginning with the September 
number, we have been giving you a short explanation of the lines of 
The Prayer of Faith (page 29). Our lines for this month are: 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me.” 


This means that God created each of us with the ability to do the 


things He wants us to do, that He gave to each of us the power to be. 


the kind of person He wants us to be. You may ask, “How can a child 
know what God wants him to do or to be?” The secret desire of your 
heart to be loving and beloved, to be brave, strong, and capable is God 
within you urging you to be like Himself. The two lines of our prayer 
quoted this month will help you to be that kind of person. Make them 


your new year’s resolution. 
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Our New-Year Book 


By MYRTLE G. BURGER 


The new year brings us each a book 


All shining, clean and white. 
Upon the pages fresh and new 
What shall we children write? 


| want to write a story there 
That I’ll be proud to show 
To all who wish to read my book, 


As through the year I go. 


Let's make the heroes of our books 


Courageous, strong, and fine; 


For you'll be hero in your book, 


And I'll be one in mine! 


| | 


NEW YEAR CALLERS 


By Bula Hahn 


LLEN put aside her book and sad- 

ly looked out the window. Snow 

was still falling, piling higher and higher on the 
window sill and doorstep. Out in the yard and 
down the mountain trail the drifts were almost 
level with the fence tops. Inside the little cottage 
all was cozy and warm. A fire blazed on the 
open hearth. But outside no friendly tracks led 
through the snow. Ellen’s was the only home on 


Illustrated by GENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL 


the mountainside. 

It was New Year’s Eve, though it did not 
seem so. Having only Mother, Grandfather, 
and herself at home was not enough to insure 
what Ellen called a merry time. She so wanted 
Father to be at home on New Year's Eve. Moth- 
er had said that he would come home if it did 
not snow. But it had snowed all the previous 
night and most of the day. 
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Father worked out on the highway and saw 
many people, and he always had interesting 
things to tell. He drove the big snow shovel that 
cleared the roadway on the mountainside be- 
tween the mining camp up in the hills and the 
supply store down at the crossroads. The road 
was steep enough at best, but when it snowed 
it would have been impassible had it not been 
for Father and the big shovel. In storms such as 
this Father had to remain away from home sev- 
eral days at a time. 

“J wish Father were home!” Ellen said wist- 
fully. 

“But it’s your father’s duty to make the road 
safe for others,” her mother reminded her. ‘““You 
should be thankful that you have a home and 
your mother and grandfather for company.” 


“And books to read, lassie, books to read,” 
Grandfather added, peering at her over the top 
of his glasses. 

“That’s just it!” Ellen exclaimed. “I’ve been 
reading of the merry times they used to have in 
Scotland on New Year’s Eve. There were bells 
and singing and watch parties.” She clasped her 
hands over her knee and leaned forward. ‘It 
must have been lots of fun to be- 
lieve in good and evil spirits, good 
and bad luck.” 

“But there are no such things, 
you know,” Mother hastened to in- 
struct her. 

“Of course not,” Ellen reassured 
her mother. ‘But it would be lots of 
fun pretending there are! I imagine 
the Scotch lads and lassies did not 
really believe in them either. There 
were so many interesting things to 
do in olden times.” 

Grandfather gazed into the fire. “We did 
have merry times, lassie, merry times—strolling 
and singing carols from door to door—always in 
jolly groups. The doors would open, and some- 
times we were invited inside. Folks gave us 
sweet cakes and apples and candy. We would 
sing again before leaving. Then with much 
laughter and good feeling we’d go to other 


“If the caller’s toes 
turned out we made 
merry.” 


homes and sing the carols all over again. 

“And the callers!” Grandfather continued. 
“Every one went calling on New Year’s Day, 
from early in the morning until late in the eve- 
ning.” 

“But you lived near your friends, not on a 
mountainside as we do, miles and miles from 
our nearest neighbor,” Ellen reminded him. 

“Yes, we had lots of friends in the village. 
And what an occasion it was to receive the first 
caller! For the very first caller on New Yeatr’s 
morning was supposed to bring us good luck or 
ill luck for the coming year.” Grandfather’s eyes 
twinkled as he looked at Ellen. “If the first 
caller’s toes turned out, he brought good luck. 
If his toes turned in, he brought ill luck.” 

“Why, Grandfather,” Ellen laughed, “how 
ridiculous!” 


“Yes,” Grandfather agreed, ‘‘but as you said 
a moment ago, we had lots of fun pretending. 
When our first guest arrived—if his toes turned 
out we made merry. We brought out sweet 
cakes, apples, nuts, and candy. We insisted on 
his staying as long as he would. If his toes 
turned in, we brought out sweet cakes and tried 
not to let him know our disappoint- 
ment; though all the while we were 
hoping his call would be short.” 

“I wish we could have callers,” 
Ellen said again wistfully. “And 
wouldn’t it be wonderful to hear 
new-year carols? We would invite 
the singers in, and Mother could 
bring out the chocolate cake she 
made. We would put another log 
on the fire and ask the callers to stay 
all evening. They could, since there 
are no other homes near. If only 

“Ellen,” Mother interrupted, “you must not 
be discontented on New Year's Eve. "Tis not a 
good beginning. You know that during the win- 
ter there are many weeks when we see no one. 
Always before this, your books have brought 
companionship. You have your home, you have 
your pony and cart; and when the weather is 
nice you have a whole mountainside on which 


to roam. I would have you be thankful.” 

“I am thankful, Mother,” Ellen replied duti- 
fully. “It’s just for this evening and New Yeat’s 
Day that I want something extra. Nothing in- 
teresting ever happens here as it does in the 


storybooks.” 


EDTIME usually came early in the cottage 
on the mountainside. But tonight Ellen had 
begged them all to stay up to greet the new year. 
Mother knitted before the fire while Ellen read 
aloud to Grandfather. Soon it was eleven 
o'clock, only another hour until the birth of the 
new year. The snow had stopped falling, and 
the stars were peeping through disappearing 
clouds. 

Grandfather rose, placed a big log on the 
fire, and with slow even steps crossed the room 
and opened the door. He swung it wide. “We 
must let the old year out, for with it goes all the 
mistakes of the past year. Tomorrow is a new 
beginning.” 

Ellen loved to see her grandfather in that 
half-playful, half-serious mood. The fresh, cold 
air filled the room. The fire blazed and crackled 
on the hearth. 

What was that? Ellen jumped up from her 


chair. Mother dropped her knitting in her lap. 


Grandfather stood by the open door and looked 
from one to the other. They heard voices. Many 
voices! Singing. Music. Louder and louder grew 
the sound until the whole mountainside seemed 
bathed in melody. Ellen whispered, ‘“New-year 
carols!” 

The singing continued. When one song was 
finished, another was begun. High and low 
voices swelled together. Clear and distinct they 
rang out on the night air. Never before had Ellen 
heard anything so wonderful. She tiptoed to the 
open door and stood beside her grandfather, 
slipping her hand into his. Outside every tree 
hung heavy with its weight of snow, motionless, 
as if listening. 

“How beautiful upon the mountai 
Softly the old song came to Ellen’s ears. She 
could hear each word perfectly, and to her it 


seemed that the voices were singing about the 
mountain she lived on. She had known before 
that it was nice, but at that moment it seemed a 
holy place. Suddenly she did not feel lonely 
any more. There was friendliness all about her. 
She was a privileged child. Honored to be a 
part of this glad new year. Her heart pounded 
with joy. Nowhere in all the world would she 
rather be than on this hillside! “How beautiful 
upon the mountainx——” Again the song 
swelled out, then died away. 

The clock on the mantel struck twelve. The 
music stopped. The next instant such a medley 
of bells—the like of which Ellen had never 
dreamed of—filled the air. Loud and bold they 
chimed, then clanged and clamored all together, 
they were in such mad haste to welcome the 
new year. Whistles blew. Bells. More bells. 
Whistles. Still more bells! The new year was 
born! 


Then all was quiet. The mountainside was 
as still and peaceful as it had been earlier in the 
evening. “A radio!” Grandfather said as he 
closed the door. 

“No doubt Father can explain how it all 
happened,” Mother said as she put away her 
knitting. 

But Ellen only said good night and hurried 


_ off to bed. She asked no questions, she wanted 


no explanations. It was enough to have heard. 
Things—magic things—could happen on New 
Year’s Eve, even on a mountainside. How won- 
derful it had been! 


T BREAKFAST next morning Mother said, 

“Ellen, you may pop corn and make candy 

this forenoon. You have the new recipe that 

Cousin Mary sent in her last letter. You might 
try that.” 

Ellen told Mother that that would be nice, 
but to herself she thought, “If only I had some 
one—some friend—with whom to share the pop- 
corn and candy. I—I,” she thought boldly, 
“would like even a caller with turned-in toes.” 


Grandfather arranged the live coals on the 
hearth and went to the shed for more logs. 
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Mother was busy in the kitchen. Ellen brought 
out a bowl of bright-yellow corn. Opening the 
popper, she put the right quantity of kernels 
inside. Then a loud knock-knock sounded on the 
door. Ellen almost dropped the popper, corn 
and all, into the fire and ran to open the door. 

A boy no older than herself stood just out- 
side. He had on a cap, and his coat collar was 
turned up around his ears. Leather boots 
reached to his knees. 

“Happy new year!” Ellen exclaimed, her 


eyes shining with excitement. 


“Happy new year to you!” the boy said, 
smiling in return. “My name is Jimmy Conway. 


I’m glad to find you at home. I mean, I’m glad — 


some one lives here.” 


Ellen asked him to come inside by the fire. 
Grandfather and Mother attracted by the sound 


“I'm glad some one 
lives here.” 


GENEY (ENE 
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of voices hastened into the room. The boy ex- 
plained. “Daddy and I were on our way to 
spend the New Year’s holiday at Grandfather’s. 
He keeps the supply store at the crossroads. But 
in the snowstorm we lost our way. We made a 
wrong turn and missed the highway.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,” Grandfather 
said. ‘Roads are not any too good at best here 
in the mountains, but to miss the highway and 
in a snowstorm too! I’m glad you found us 
though, maybe we can be of some help.” 


“We had planned to surprise Grandfather,” 
Jimmy explained further. “We tried to get to 
the crossroads last night. Daddy’s new car has 
a radio in it, and we wanted Grandfather to 
hear the New Year's music from the city where 
we live. You folks must have heard it too.” 

“Oh,” Ellen exclaimed, “we heard the most 


wonderful music last night, and bells too 
when the clock struck twelve! Was it your 
radio that we heard here on the mountain?” 

“You did hear it then!” Jimmy ex- 
claimed, his face aglow with pleasure. 
“You see, when we came upon the old 
empty cabin up behind the pines yonder, 
Daddy thought it best to wait until morn- 
ing before trying to go any farther. We 
made a fire inside the cabin. It wasn’t bad 
at all. Then Daddy turned on the radio, real 
loud. He said he hoped folks here on the 
mountainside could hear it.” 

“And that music came all the way from 
the city where you live,” Grandfather ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, well!” Then: ‘Come, 
Ellen, we must get the hand shovel and 
help Jimmy’s father get his car down to the 
highway. We know the trail. With just a 
little help he can make it easy.” 

Ellen ran to get her coat. As Grand- 
father passed her on the way to the shed 
for the shovels, she whispered, ‘““We’ve had 
our first caller, Grandfather, and—and he 
has turned-out toes!” 

Grandfather chuckled, “So he has, las- 
sie, so he has.” 

Mr. Conway was (Please turn to page 31) 
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By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Illustrated by 
HAROLD PHILLIPS 


HE FAINT hum of the 

sewing machine told Peter 
that Mother was busy at her work. Here was his 
chance to pass the great news to Polly! Quietly 
as a shadow, he tiptoed to the hall door and 
closed it. His eyes were dancing with excitement 
as he turned and faced his sister. For a single, 


delicious moment, mystery hung in the air. 

“Listen, Polly! I’ve bought a radio for 
Mother’s birthday!” 

At the incredible announcement, Polly’s eyes 
grew rounder and more deeply blue. 

“Peter! A radio! Oh, not really! How could 
you buy a radio?” 
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Peter poured the whole wonderful story 
into her delighted ears. 

When he had finished, tiny stars were ashine 
in Polly’s eyes. 

“Peter!” she exclaimed. “I’m so proud of 
you! Especially of the gentleman’s agreement!” 

“You're sure you won't mind, Polly, giving 
up popsicles and rides on the white launch for 
six whole weeks?” 

“Peter! As if I could! Why, that will be the 
only way I'll have of helping you buy the radio!” 

A new admiration for Polly shone in Peter’s 
eyes. “You're a real pal, Sis,” he said, smiling at 

her. “I was sure you'd want to help.” 

The next afternoon Peter carried 
the precious two dollars that he had 
saved for a Junior kodak to Mr. Julian, 
who filled out a slip of paper which 


read: 
Recewed Peter Brent 
Two ($2.00) and no/100 dollars 
first payment on..............-.....-- radio 


(Signed) J. Julian 
Next Mr. Julian tied a card 
marked “Sold” to the music box. 
With deep content in his heart, 
Peter gazed at the little radio. It was 
his! His to give to Mother for her 
birthday! But as 
the happy feel- 
ing of possession 
stole over him, 
there came an- 
other thought. 
The radio was not really his! Mr. 
Julian had said that it would be his 
only when every cent owing for it had 
been paid. 
“Well—anyway,” Peter decided rather de- 


jectedly, “in just six, short weeks it will be 
really ours.” 


FTER much patient waiting on the part of 
Peter and Polly, Mother’s birthday ar- 
rived. It began with a silvery clamor of birds. 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


The Golden Moonbeam is a shining nugget of gold sent 
to Peter Brent by his uncle in South America. Peter lives 
with his sister Polly and his widowed mother in a little house 
at the end of Juniper Lane. “Why don’t you sell your gold 
nugget and buy something you want?” Mother asked Peter. 
But knowing that there was never quite enough money to 
go around in the little family, Peter decided that whenever 
a good chance came to sell the nugget, he would rather 
buy something for the house. Meanwhile it would be his 
dearest treasure. 

On his way to the bookstore where Peter works after- 
noons and Saturday mornings, he saw a little handmade 
radio advertised for eight dollars on easy terms. Wishing 
to buy it for his mother’s birthday, he inquires about it of 
the owner, Mr. Julian, who is a good friend of Peter's 
family. The little radio belongs to Ted, who is trusting Mr. 
Julian to find a dependable buyer. 

“Do you wish to take the full responsibility ef paying for 
the radio?” Mr. Julian asked Peter. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I do,” declared Peter. “I could pay down 
two dollars that I have saved, and give my promise to pay 
a dollar every week for six weeks. 

“Your payments will mean rigid sacrifice,” answered Mr. 
Julian, “and the radio will still belong to Ted until all of 
the eight dollars is paid. In case you cannot make all of the 
payments I should be forced to take the music box away 
from you and again put it in my window for sale. Are you 
very sure that you can swing it?” 

“I know I can!” Peter answered quickly. Whereupon Mr. 
Julian made a gentleman’s agreement with him, whereby 
Peter agreed to keep his part of the bargain in spite of 
anything. 

That evening Peter hurried home to tell Polly the secret. 


Then the sun, tenderly warm and golden, began 
to flood the little garden, and to sift slowly 
through the windows of the wee, white house. 

Joy shone in the faces of both Polly and 
Peter as they sat down to the breakfast table 
that sunny Saturday morning. 

Mother looked first at Peter, then at Polly. 
“Tell me, my children,” she said, “what makes 
you appear so especially happy this morning?” 

Had Mother actually forgotten her birth- 
day? Amazement widened the eyes of Polly, 
but before either one could find a suitable an- 
swer to Mother’s question, the telephone rang. 
Next moment her soft voice was answering, 
“Yes, Mrs. St. Claire. I shall be happy to do so. 
Five and one-half yards of blue linen; brown 
wooden buttons——” 


“Dears,” said Mother, turning from the 
telephone a few minutes later, “Mrs. St. Claire 
has asked me to make her a tailored suit, and 
she wishes me to shop for the materials at once.” 
Mother’s eyes seemed to say, ‘I know that I can 
count on you both to take charge of my house- 
hold tasks as well as your own this morning.” 
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“Tl wash the dishes and pull some vege- 
tables from the garden before I go to work,” 
volunteered dependable Peter, who spent every 
Saturday morning at Denny’s Book Shop. 

“T’ll tidy the house and dust and make the 
beds,” offered ever-willing Polly. 

“My little helpers!” Mother's face was 
strangely aglow as she bent and kissed them. 
In another moment she was hurrying down 
Juniper Lane. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Peter as he carried a 
nest of plates into the kitchen. “Listen, Sis, while 
the water’s heating, I'll phone Mr. Julian. He 
said that the minute I called he’d drive over with 
the music box.” 

“Oh, Peter! Wasn’t it fine that Mother went 
to town? Isn’t everything turning out perfect- 
ly?” 

Such a hurry and bustle as followed! Such 
singing and whistling as the wee house had not 
known in days! As Polly was pol- 
ishing the front window, Peter 
burst into the living room. 

“Polly!” he shouted, “he'll be 
here in twenty minutes!” 

Again such a hurry and 
bustle! By half after eight the 
tiny living room was spotlessly 
clean and neat. The sunny bay 
window stood bare and waiting. 
What a snug corner for the music 
box! Peter’s eyes grew thoughtful 
as he looked about the little room. After the 
Moonbeam was sold there would be gay, new 
curtains in place of the mended ones. With 
pretty curtains the room would then be a truly 
fitting place for the little radio. 

Peter was washing freshly pulled carrots 
when the sound of a car brought both children 
to the window. Yes, there was the music box— 
precious treasure—being carried up the walk. 

Peter rushed to the door and flung it wide. 
Sudden color, like bright flags, burned in his 
cheeks. ‘“‘C-come right in, Mr. Julian, and—and 
thank you! Thank you very much for bringing 
the music box.” 


“Q-o-oh! Thank you!” echoed Polly, her 
voice a mere whisper. 

Mr. Julian was smiling in a friendly way. 

“Good morning, Polly and Peter,” he said. 
“Luck is indeed with us on this fine, birthday 
morning!” 

He followed Peter into the living room and 
placed the music box in the friendly curve of 
the bay window. 

As they watched, Peter and Polly gave little 
sighs of content. How smart the music box 
looked in the small bay window! What tone it 
gave to the plain, little living room! 

“Now, then!” said Mr. Julian. “If we work 
quickly, we shall have the radio connected and 
your house filled with music long before your 
mother returns.” 

Mr. Julian began to do deft, mysterious 
things with a wire which he forced through the 
screen, then down the wall of the house into 
the pansy bed. After a few mo- 
ments he dusted his hands and 
smiled. 

“She’s all set now!” he an- 
nounced gaily. He turned the tiny 
dial. At once the music box came 
to life. There was a soft murmur 
like the whirring of summer 
winds. Than a golden voice 
flooded the room with song. 

A cry of joy escaped Polly, 
while wonder and pride filled 
Peter to his very toes. “Why, Mr. Julian!” he 
exclaimed. ‘““The music box sounds just as good 
as my chum’s Mastertone! I think it sounds even 
better!” 

A twinkle shown in Mr. Julian’s eyes. 
“Tm glad you think so, son. The music 
box is a sturdy, compact little set and will 
give you good service for many a long day. 
The best of luck to you, my young friends.” 
He shook hands in a cordial manner and 
the next moment was hurrying down the 
walk. 

Turning to Polly, Peter gazed at her unbe- 
lievingly. “It’s ours, Polly! Do you hear that? 
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The music box we have wanted so long is ours!” 

But memory, like a chilly wind, rushed upon 
Peter. It reminded him that on the day of pur- 
chase Mr. Julian had said: “The radio will be 
yours, son, only when every cent owing for it has 
been paid.” 

So once again Peter stoutly avowed to him- 
self, “In just six more little weeks it shall be 
really ours!” 

While Polly hugged the music box, with its 
ringing song, Peter slipped from the room. 
Finding a bit of white paper he wrote: 

For Mother's birthday. 
From Polly and Peter. 

“But, Peter!” cried Polly as she read the 
neatly written words. ““That’s not fair! You gave 
the two dollars that you saved for the Junior 
kodak; and you’re the one who’s going to pay 
the other six dollars.” 

“But look, Polly! You’re going to help me 
pay for it because you’re going to help me not 
to spend my money. Remember, we’re working 
together!” 


ETER’S cheeks were flushed red as winter 

apples as he set out for Denny’s Book Store 
a few minutes later. Running was fun this 
morning; for Peter’s heart was as light as his 
feet. 

Noon found Mother on the narrow porch 
beneath the drift of moonflowers, 
awaiting Peter. She bent to kiss 


him and her voice was like sing- oe 

ing when she said, “My son, I _—— 

found a beautiful surprise when = 


I came home today!” 

They went into the house, 
where Peter told about the pre- 
cious two dollars that had made 
the first payment. 

“Peter,” coaxed Polly, “please 
explain about the very best part: 
the gentleman’s agreement! I saved that for you 
to tell too!” 

On hearing the story, happiness seemed to 
wrap itself about Mother like a shining cloak. 


She now placed her hand on the little radio. 
“Since both Ted Blair and Mr. Julian are trust- 
ing us to use the music box before it is 
truly ours, we must give it greater care than if it 
really did belong to us!” 

Peter’s forehead drew into a pucker of sur- 
prise. Why! This was still another way of look- 
ing at the radio! 

“We'll not give it a single scratch!” 
vowed with vigor. 

That evening, as the little family sat at their 
simple meal of shirred eggs, biscuits, milk, and 
strawberries, Mother said to Peter, ‘““My son, do 
you realize that in buying for Mother such a big 
gift—in the way you are buying it—you are tak- 
ing on your young shoulders a real responsi- 
bility? It will take patience, cheerfulness, and 
persistence to see it through to the finish. Do you 
think you can do that—alone?” 

“T’ve got a gentleman’s agreement with Mr. 
Julian,” replied Peter simply, ‘‘so I’m in honor 
bound to see it through.” 

“But not quite all alone, Peter,” ventured 
Polly. “Remember, we’re working together. I’m 
going to help you save your money by helping 
you not to spend it.” 

“My two very dear children!” said Mother 
reaching for their hands. “Now, then. Keep this 
in mind: If people work together honestly they 
are bound to win.” 

“We'll work honestly,” 
clared Peter with spirit. 

“I am sure that I can trust you 
to do so,” said Mother. 

Trust! There was that same 
word again! Once more Peter re- 
minded himself that trust had to 
be used in everything that was 
worth the doing. It was a word to 
remember. 

The following Saturday after- 
noon a proud and smiling Peter 
carried his first weekly payment to the Music 
Shop. 

“I was fully expecting you this afternoon, 
Peter,” said Mr. Julian. 
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“That’s because he’s trusting me to keep our 


gentleman’s agreement,” Peter reminded him- 


self. 

The music box filled every evening and the 
long Sunday hours with strains of organ mel- 
ody, with stories, songs, and laughter. Out of 
doors on every side the hedges and byways 
were beautiful with the promise of summer. 
Just beyond the window stood a cherry 
tree, a towering mist of pearl. Larks sang in 
the meadowland. Blue skies were beckon- 
ing. 

As Peter and Polly glanced at each other 
over the Sunday meal their eyes held a question. 
It seemed to ask, ‘“What shall we do to have fun 
out of doors this afternoon?” 

Were they thinking of the white launch, and 
the sun on the river, and the sound of the 
water ? 

Mr. Julian had been right—six weeks would 
be a long time to be without spending money! 
For a fleeting moment, Peter longed for the feel 
of small jingling coins in his pocket. With a 
tug at his heart, he remembered that fifty cents 
a week for small expenses and for pleasure had 


made him feel independent. It had made him 
feel rich! But now 

Polly was looking at her brother, a tiny 
question lurking in her eyes. Had she guessed 
his thoughts? wondered Peter with quick mis- 
givings. Oh, dear! He had not meant to think 
even once of his empty pockets! If Polly could 
be cheery while the whispering of the water 
called them to Riverbank, he could be cheery 
too. 

“Sis,” he declared valiantly as he dried the 
dishes, ““I—I’ve thought of a way we can have 
lots of fun!” 

Polly lifted inquiring eyes to Peter. 

“We can go down to Riverbank and watch 
the launch go by———” 

Another week sped away. One more pay- 
ment was made on the music box. On the follow- 
ing Monday afternoon Mr. Denny called Peter 
to his office. 

“My boy,” said he, “I wish to have a little 
talk with you.” 

A talk! Eager thoughts raced through Peter’s 
mind. Perhaps Mr. Denny was going to raise 
his wages! With more (Please turn to page 28) 


-Gangway below! 

At the top of the hill Mea 
We are set'to. 


Jimmy to steer us, Rian 
Sue holding tight,.. : 
Now I’m pushing off 


We go slow at Find 
Then we fly on wings - - 

How the drifts sparkle! 
How the air stings! 
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Around the white bend eg 
Of each slippery curve! a 


Tobogganing 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


We laugh when we take 
A sudden swift spill - - 

It’s part of the fun 

When coasting downhill. 


down! 
Such’ sport trudging-back! 

Hi, there, every 
Clear the 
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SLEEPY HEAD 
Esther Adah George (4 years) 
Ouray, Colo. 


The stars are shining bright, 
The candles are alight! 
Mother, put me to bed; 

I am a sleepyhead: 

Mother, put me to bed. 


GYPSIES 


Dorothy Salze (12 years) 
Elmira, N. Y. 


I saw a group of gypsies 
Walking down the street, 

Dressed in gaudy colors— 
Never nice and neat. 


I'd never be a gypsy, 
Although it’s nice to roam; 
I'd rather be a citizen 
And have a little home. 


THE BEE 


Sheila Wolstencroft (7 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


I heard a noise 
The other day 
In the garden green; 
Over in the clover 
A bumble-bee was seen. 
He was very busy 
Taking pollen from the flowers. 
What a happy fellow, 
Buzzing through the summer 
hours! 
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THANKSGIVING 


(A story about the November cover) 


By Arlo Dundas (9 years) 
Fairmont, Minn. 


It was the day before Thanks- 
giving. Bobby and Betty were sit- 
ting in a big chair reading about 
the first Thanksgiving. 

Bobby and Betty looked fright- 
ened and felt shivery when they 
read about Indians who stood be- 
hind trees and shot their arrows at 
the white men. 

When the children were reading 
about dogs, Spot barked. Bobby 
jumped and said, “Oh, how you 
frightened me! If the Indians 
frightened the white people as 
many times as you frighten me, I 
wouldn't liked to have lived then.” 

Just at that moment Mother 
called them to supper. 

“This supper is as good as a 
Thanksgiving dinner,” said Betty. 

After supper they read more out 
of the Pilgrim book. Finally they 
noticed that the clock said, “Bed- 
time.” The children put away their 
book and went off to bed to dream 
about what would happen the next 
day. 

Morning came and the children 
woke up. 

“Today is Thanksgiving,” said 
Mother. 

When they were eating dinner, 
Bobby said, “I think that this din- 
ner must be much better than the 
feast of so long ago.” 


MY RABBIT 


Clark Jung (6 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have a little rabbit, 
He runs around all day; 

He snoops into the cabbage leaves, 
And then he runs away. 


THE WIND 


Ruth Maniece (11 years) 
Estherville, Iowa 


“The wind,” thought Mary, “is a 
man that no one else can see. 
But I can sometimes see him peek- 
ing from behind a tree. 
In winter he blows quite fiercely, 
In spring he brings the rain, 
In summer he changes sometimes, 
And in autumn the leaves fall 
against my window pane. 
I love the wind no matter what the 
time of year; 
I love to hear it gently blow— 
It is so nice to hear!” 


SYMBOL 


Joanna Shea (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A white bird flying in the sky 

Is like a symbol sailing high, 

A symbol of pureness, of rareness, 
of love— 

A white bird floating high above. 
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PRETENDING 


Virginia Sibley (914 years) 
Glendale, Calif. 


It’s fun to pretend 

That you're going on a trip, 
Sailing far away 

On a great big ship. 
To come back with riches great— 
Oh, my! what a happy fate! 


A CAMPING TRIP 


Clifford Davis (13 years) 
Lysite, Wyo. 


Get a horse, 
Get a saddle, 

Get a canoe, 
Get a paddle. 


Find a lake, 
Find some trees; 
Hear the water, 
Hear the breeze. 


Sail and ride 

The whole day through; 
I think ’tis fun, 

And so will you. 


THE FAIRIES 


Evelyn Wells (10 years) 
Norton, Kans. 


Fairies are wee but exceedingly 
gay: 

They dress in bright colors but 
never in gray; 

Silver and gold with ruby and 
reen— 

Such lovely clothes you never have 
seen. 


They dance to the tune of the bee’s 
_ gay song; 

They go round making merry the 
whole day long. 

They slide down the tree trunks 
and paint the leaves red, 

And drink the cool dew, and use 
grass for a bed. 
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MY DOG 


Marolyn Donnelly (8 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


I have a cocker spaniel 
As black as black can be. 
She has a friendly tongue 
That goes lap, lap on me. 


Now, I love her, oh, so dearly! 
And wouldn’t trade at all; 

Not even for a Shetland pony 
Or a great big doll. 


THE CHURCH BELLS 


Maurice Claman (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dingdong, dingdong, 

The church bells ring out their 
holy song. 

They call the people to come and 

ray ; 

For this is Sunday, the holy day, 

For this is the day of the Lord our 
King, 

And above His church the bells do 
ring; 

They keep on ringing their holy 
song. 


Dingdong; Dingdong! 


Editor's Note: The poems and stories on 
this page are the work of boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. Any 
reader may send us poems or stories 
that he has made up in his own mind. 
Have Mother or Daddy or one of your 
teachers write a note to us, saying that 
the work is your very own original 
effort. Our judges select for publication 
the very best original work submitted 
each month. Guild membership cards 
are mailed to those whose work is used, 
but we cannot return or acknowledge 
unused work because of the large 
amount received. 

In order to encourage boys and girls 
to write stories for the guild pages, we 
have been asking you to write stories 
about the cover design each month, and 
we have received some very good 
stories. Now we are going to let you 
choose your own subject for your story. 
You may write about the cover design 
er anything you wish. Why not sit 
down as soon as you finish reading 
your magazine and see how good a 
story you can write for us. Mail it today. 


THE ROBIN 


Rosemary Ferguson (10 years) 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Come here, little robin, and don’t 
be afraid; 
I wouldn’t hurt even a feather. 
Come here, little robin, and pick 
up some bread 
To feed on, this very fine 
weather. 


I don’t mean to hurt you, you dear 
little thing; 
And pussy cat is not behind me. 
So hop about, pretty, and put 
down your wing, 
And pick up the crumbs, and 
don’t mind me. 


PATSY ANN 


Barbara Ann Everitt (8 years) 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


I have a little dolly, 
Her name is Patsy Ann; 
She is my own sweet baby, 
I love her all I can. 


CLOUDS IN THE SKY 


Burrage Warner (13 years) 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Up in the limitless, clear-blue sky 
Fluffy clouds go floating by. 


Clouds in the sky in the form of 
wool, 
Large enough for a basketful. 


Clouds in the form of a fish’s spine 
Stand in the sky in an endless line. 


Some are gray with the signs of 
showers; 

Others bring beautiful sunny 
hours. 


Way out on the far horizon 
Rain clouds stand like a herd of 
bison. 
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By Bula Hahn 


A parable is a story that 
teaches or explains a truth. 
The author built this story 
around the incidents Jesus 
related in His parable of the 
shepherd and the sheep. You 
will not find this story in your 
Bible, but you can find Je- 
sus’ parable in the 18th 
chapter of Matthew. verses 
12 to 14. Jesus said that He 
was the good shepherd, and 
He likened us to the sheep. 
He wanted us to know that 
boys and girls mean even 
more to Him than the little 
lost lamb meant to the shep- 
herd. 


S TWILIGHT fell a 
Syrian shepherd 
paused on a low, rounded 
hill to watch his sheep 
feeding near by. He leaned heavily on his staff, 
for the day had been long and he was weary; 
but while there was yet light he must tend his 
sheep. The grass was dry and thin in places, for 
the summer was over and the cold days and 
the winter rains would soon be upon them. Snow 
might fall and cover the ground, and the sheep 
must feed while they could. 

As the sun sent its last golden rays over the 
hilltops, the shepherd called to his flock. He 
called once. Twice. Three times. Then he 
smiled at the answering patter of feet as the 
sheep hurried toward him. He was proud of his 
flock, the one hundred sheep that he loved and 


Illustrated by 
HERBERT RUDEEN 


tended daily. 

The shepherd whistled to his dog, and the 
dog, ever faithful, circled the flock far off, 
rounding up the stragglers. The boy that he had 
hired to help him tend the sheep came near. 

“The wind has changed, there will be a 
storm before morning,” said the shepherd’s boy 
alarmed. 

“We will lead the sheep back to their fold 
among the hills,” the shepherd reassured him. 
“The fold is strong and will keep out the wind 
and storm. There they will be safe.” 

The sheepfold was a corral made of stones, 
with a roof along one side covered with leaves 
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and branches to shelter the flock and its keepers 
from rain and snow. The stone fence was high 
and strong, and there was only one gate. When 
the sheep were safely inside the fold, the shep- 
herd would close the gate and prepare to rest 
for the night. 

This evening the gentle shepherd counted his 
sheep as usual as they went through the gate. 
He spoke to them kindly and called some of 
them by name. Fifty—sixty—were safe inside 
the fold. He counted on—seventy-five—eighty 
—ninety-nine 

The smile left the shepherd’s face and sad- 
ness came into his eyes. One of the lambs was 
missing; it was not inside the fold. It had been 
lost somewhere out there among the hills. 

The shepherd stood tall and straight as his 
eyes searched the distant slopes. He pulled about 
him his great cloak made of coarse wool. It was 
sleeveless and hung from his shoulders, but 
there was warmth in it. “Stay with the flock,” 
the shepherd told his helper, “while I seek the 
lost sheep.” 

“Must you seek tonight?” the boy asked. 
“Why not rest here with the sheep until morn- 
ing comes and it is light? The wind blows cold. 
You have worked long and your body is tired.” 

“I cannot rest while one of my sheep is lost 
in the darkness among the hills.” The shepherd 
looked at the boy with anxious eyes. “If you 
had sheep of your own, you would under- 
stand.” 

The shepherd’s boy closed and fastened the 
gate and spread his blanket beside it. Inside the 
fold the sheep’ huddled together in 
warm, close groups. The wind gave a 
warning sound as it hurried down the 
hillside. Dark clouds gathered overhead. 


ITH swift, sure steps the shep- 

herd found his way down the 
rough, stony path. His staff was strong 
and he leaned heavily upon it when the way be- 
came steep. His eyes searched in the darkness 
for the lost animal. His ears waited for the 
sound that would lead him to the rescue. 


But the only sound that came to him above 
the roar of the wind was the hungry howl of a 
wolf. His poor lost lamb! How frightened it 
must be out there in the darkness. The shepherd 
quickened his steps. If the wolf should find it 
before he reached it 

Then the storm came. With swift stinging 
force the snow bit his face. The hand that held 
the staff became numb with cold. Closer he drew 
the great cloak. His feet stumbled on the rough, 
jagged stones and he fell to the ground. But 
with the aid of his staff he got up again and con- 
tinued the search. 

At the foot of a hill he stopped and listened. 
The only sound he could hear was the wind in 
the trees that bordered the river. He put his 
hand to his mouth and called. Again he listened. 
Again he called. Then a low, plaintive sound 
reached his ears. He called again, and again the 
sound came. It was not the wind in the trees that 
he heard now, it was the voice of a lamb in 


distress. 


IS tired body took on new strength. He 

hurried in the direction from which the 
sound had come, pushing his way through snow- 
covered bushes until he reached the larger trees 
at the river’s edge. He clambered over rough 
logs and pushed his way through underbrush 
until he came to a huge fallen tree, and there 
—caught among the crushed branches—was the 
lost sheep, a lamb from his own flock. 

With eager hands the shepherd tore away 
the branches that held the lamb captive. He got 
down on his knees and tenderly took the 
shivering creature into his arms. Lov- 
ingly he lifted it up and, holding it close 
to his breast, he tucked the great cloak 
around it. Then with joy in his heart he 
began again the climb over the hills back 
to the fold. 


When he reached the fold he fed 
and warmed the lamb before placing it in the 
fold with the mother sheep. 

Only when the good shepherd had done all 
of this did he take food and lie down to rest. 
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Games 


By Alice A. Keen 


Dumb Rhymes 


This is a game that will interest 
equally a roomful or a small group 
of persons. 

Some player agrees to be “It” 
and leaves the room. Those who 
are left choose a suitable word— 
one that has rhyming possibilities. 

The player who has gone out- 
side is called back, and pretends to 
be dumb. He is told some word 
that rhymes with the word chosen 
by the others. He then thinks of 
every word he can that rhymes 
with the word given him, and then 
because he is “dumb” he acts them 
out. 

To illustrate: if the rhyming 
word given is bring, It would then 
proceed to act out the words, s7g, 
fling, cling, wing, and so on, until 
he thought of the right one. For 
this game of course a suitable 
word must be chosen, one that can 
be acted out and also has rhymes 
that can be acted. 

When It is wrong, the players 
call out, “Try again.” When he is 
right, they clap. Then some one 
else leaves: the room and becomes 
It. 


Beast, Bird, or Fish 


All players sit in a circle except 
the one who is It. This person 
stands in the center and cries 
“beast,” or “bird,” or ‘“‘fish,” 
pointing his finger at some one in 
the circle. Then It immediately be- 
gins counting to ten. The player 
pointed at must quickly name a 
creature of the kind called for be- 
fore ten has been counted or else 
he must be It. The same beast, bird, 
or fish may not be named twice. 


Our 


By Charles R.. Strotz, Jr. 


Stamp Collectors 


NUMBER of years ago a 

bank that had been in busi- 
ness a long time was forced to 
close. Over the years a great mass 
of papers and letters had been 
saved in its files, and to get rid of 
these the bank officers gave them 
to a junk man. 

As he was carrying the papers 
out of the bank a_ philatelist 
(‘“philatelist,” remember, is the 
grown-up word for stamp collec- 
tor) happened to walk by. Per- 
haps he saw a rare stamp peeping 
out of the clutter of paper in the 
arms of the junkman or perhaps 
he just had a fortunate “hunch,” 
but in any case he persuaded the 
surprised rag man to take ten dol- 
lars for the old papers. 

Happy with ten easy dollars in 
his pocket, the junkman probably 
went home and laughingly told 
his wife about the foolish fellow 
who paid that much for a worth- 
less litter of old papers. As it 
turned out the laugh was on him, 
for the “foolish fellow’ went 
through those “worthless” papers 
and found stamps on them worth 
a total of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Of course it is most unusual in 
any one place to find stamps worth 
that much, but it is not unusual 
for philatelists to discover valu- 
able stamps among old letters. 

Suppose all you WEE WISDOM 
readers start the new year with a 
treasure hunt. Only, since you 
probably will not have time after 
school to get to the South Sea isles 
to look for pirate gold, it might be 
better to make your treasure hunt 


a search for stamp treasures. 

Instead of digging in yellow 
sand under waving palm trees, you 
can dig into the old‘ trunks and 
boxes that you find in attics and 
basements. You will find your 
treasure, not in ironbound chests 
but in little packets of old letters 
tied, perhaps, with a bit of faded 
ribbon. 

Not all the stamps you find in 
this manner will have any great 
value. You are indeed fortunate if 
in an afternoon’s hunt you dis- 
cover just One stamp worth a dol- 
lar or two. Of course all the 
stamps you find that you do not 
already have in your collection 
mean that many more filled spaces 
on the pages of your album. 


HEN too there is always the 

chance that you may at any 
time come across a stamp worth 
hundreds of dollars. It is not a 
very big chance, but it is always 
there. 

Never tear an old stamp off its 
envelope before you find out if it 
may not be worth more “on 
cover.” On cover means that the 
whole original envelope is saved 
just as it was when it arrived— 
stamp, postmark, address and all. 
Many collectors like to save these 
covers, and they will pay more for 
them than for the stamp alone. 

Most of the world’s rarest 
stamps ‘have been found on old 
letters, so it is not impossible for 
you to find one too. At least by 
going on a philatelic treasure hunt 
you may add many old stamps to 
your collection. 
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OMMY, Jim, and Ted had been talking 

about a new member for their club. That is, 
they had been discussing whether or not Billy 
Barnes was to be admitted as a member. 

“T don’t know about it.” Ted shook his head 
and looked doubtful. “I don’t think he’s very 
smart, and a detective club needs smart mem- 
bers. Billy never seems to have much to say. I 
think he’s dumb.” 

“Billy gets good marks at school,” Tommy 
argued. “He was transferred from Mapleton 
School in the middle of the term, but he got 
good grades on his report card just the same.” 

When the matter came to a vote it was a tie. 


Alan Brown, the fourth member, finally arrived 
at the old barn that the club used as a meeting 
place. He and Tommy voted to admit the new 
boy, while Ted and Jim voted not to. 

“We'll get Sport to vote,” Alan said. Sport 
was his big police dog. ““He’s an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. If he barks once when we tell 
him to speak, that means ‘yes.’ If he barks twice, 
that means ‘no.’ ” 

But when Sport was asked, he barked half a 
dozen times, so that did not settle matters after 
all. 

“Botheration!” Tommy exclaimed. “I 
thought we could have such fun initiating a new 
member. It seems mean not to let Billy in when 
he’s new in town and doesn’t know anybody to 
play with.” 

Suddenly Ted had a bright idea. “‘Let’s tell 
Billy he can join if he gets through the initiation 
without backing out,” he suggested. “An initia- 
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tion would be fun. And if Bill comes through, 
he’ll prove that he’s smart enough to be in our 
club.” 

This suggestion carried the day. “We'll 
make the initiation a humdinger,” Jim Fields 
declared. “When my big brother was initiated 
into his college frat, the fellows made him walk 
all over the campus blindfolded, and he fell 
into the goldfish pond.” 

“We mustn’t do anything that would really 
hurt Billy of course,” Ted argued sensibly. “But 
we'll make it as spooky and scary as we can. 
Let’s think what we can do.” 


T WAS Alan Brown who had a bright idea 
which all the members of the Detective Club 
agreed would be just the thing for an initiation. 
“You know that shack where old Charley 
used to live before he went to stay with his 
daughter at Jenning’s Crossing?” Alan asked. 
“The shack is empty now and nobody would 
care if we used it for the initiation. It’s a scary 
place at night, with all those woods back of it 
and Bear Swamp on one side. It’s the spookiest 
place I know of.” Alan remembered one occa- 
sion when he had had to take refuge from a 
sudden rainstorm in the empty shack. 
“It’s spooky all right,” Ted laughed, ‘and 
we could make it a lot spookier. We'll find some 
foxfire and glowworms in the woods and put 
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them in the shack. They'll shine in the dark. 
Then we can hang up that paper skeleton we 
had for the party last Halloween.” 

““Let’s fix some old cans or kettles so they'll 
fall down when the door opens,” Tommy said. 

When the plans were complete, the initia- 
tion promised to be the “humdinger” Jim had 
suggested. It remained only to tell the new boy 
that his application for membership in the Cen- 
terville Detective Club would be accepted—if 
he passed his initiation. 

“You have to go out to old Charley Bigg’s 
shack after dark and bring back the baking- 
powder can that you will find under the bunk 
there,” Jim, who was club president, told Billy 
Barnes. ““You must go alone and bring back the 
tin unopened and give it to us here at the barn. 
You know where Bear Swamp is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know. It’s out on the Cedar Mills 
road.” But Billy looked troubled. 

“You aren’t scared to go out to the old shack 
after dark, are you?” Jim asked hopefully. 

“I guess not,” Billy said slowly. Then he 
asked, ‘‘Are there really bears in that swamp?” 

Jim and Ted glanced at each other de- 
lightedly. “Oh, not many bears,” Ted said. “‘Just 
once in a while one comes down from the 
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hills to eat huckleberries in the 
swamp.” 

“A man met a bear on the 
fourth tee of the golf course on 
the other side of the swamp one 
day,” Jim added quite truthfully. 

Billy's eyes grew rounder and 
rounder. 

“There won't be any bears in 
the shack, anyhow,” Alan Brown 
said. “‘And if you meet one on the 
trail up the creek, you can run 
faster than it can—I expect.” 

“Maybe you don’t want to join 
our club, if you have to be initi- 
ated,” Tommy said. 

The new boy gulped, but he 
said, ‘‘Oh, sure I want to join. I’m 
not afraid of bears.” 

So matters were settled. Billy 
was to make the lonely journey 
to the deserted shack in the woods 
a mile from town. He was to se- 
cure the small tin can hidden there 
under the bunk and bring it back 
on Friday night. 

“He'll think he’s run into some- 
thing worse than a fat old bear 
when all those tin cans come rat- 
tling down and he sees the glow- 
worms creeping round the walls,” 
Ted laughed. “I'd give a cooky 
to see him.” 

Jim slapped his knee. “Why 
shouldn’t we see him?” he asked. 
“We can go out there and hide in 
the bushes back of the shack, 
where we can look in through the 
window. We can watch every- 
thing.” 

It seemed a good idea. “Besides, 
if Billy gets too scared, we can 
come out and keep him company 
—tell him that it’s all just a joke,” 
Alan said. 


B Y FIVE o'clock on Friday, ev- 

erything was in readiness at 
the shack, The baking-powder can, 
in which the boys had placed a 
note with a skull and crossbones, 
three pennies, and an agate mar- 
ble, had been hidden among dry 
leaves and fir cones under the 
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built-in bunk. A choice assortment 
of glowworms and phosphorescent 
wood had been brought in to dec- 
orate the moldering walls. A heap 
of empty tins had been piled into 
an old rusty dishpan with a cord 
attached in such a way that the 
whole thing would tumble down 
upon the old cook stove when an- 
other cord attached to the outer 
door pulled them off the shelf. 

“Billy ought to get a thrill out 
of this initiation—even if he 
doesn’t meet any bears on the 


Pussy 


By BERNIECE EMBREE 


My kitty’s name is 
Willywop Biddles; 
She has tunes inside her 


That sound like fiddles. 


trail,” Ted laughed heartily. 

“Bill sounded a lot more scared 
of meeting bears than of being 
initiated,” Jim said thoughtfully. 
“Wouldn't it be queer if he really 
met one? I expect he’d run a mile 
a minute if he did.” 

“Of course there are a few 
black bears up in the hills,” Alan 
agreed, “but they don’t come this 
near to town very often. That one 


on the golf course was the only 
one anybody has seen in ever so 
long.” 

“Old Charley said he could 
hear mountain lions calling on 
spring nights sometimes, but I sup- 
pose they were way back in the 
hills,” said Tommy. 

The four boys were making 
their way toward the old shack so 
as to be there well before the new 
member arrived. They hid in the 
hazel brush at the edge of the fir 
woods and waited. 

It seemed to them that they had 
to wait a long time. The last rays 
of sunset faded and the evening 
star glowed bright and clear above 
the whispering rushes in Bear 
Swamp. 

“I wish Billy would get here,” 
Ted said to Tommy, who was hid- 
ing near him. 

“Maybe he isn’t coming,” Tom- 
my suggested. 

“But he said he’d come, and he 
seemed anxious to get into the 
club,” Ted whispered back. 

Minutes passed. The thin cres- 
cent of a new moon glowed above 
the black fir trees. The boys peered 
from their hiding places. They 
were tired of waiting and the 
woods were growing very dark 
and full of strange noises. 

At last there was a crackling 
of twigs. “He’s coming!” Ted 
whispered. 

They strained their eyes to see 
the approaching figure. Suddenly 
Ted grasped Tommy’s arm hard. 
“Look! Is—is that Billy?” 


For a minute Tommy was too © 


startled to answer. “It—it’s a 
bear!” he gasped. 

It was certainly a black furry 
form waddling through the tall 
grass. The moonlight showed 
bright yellow eyes and a mouth 
edged with white teeth. The bear 
turned its head this way and that, 
as if scenting the evening air. Fi- 
nally it made for the clump of 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Jacket for Baby 


That You Can Make without Sewing a Seam 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS little flannel jacket or 

sack would be just as nice for 
baby brother or sister as it is for 
your baby doll. To make this 
jacket, first cut a pattern from 
paper. Measure from the doll’s 
(or baby’s) neck to its wrist. (We 
will pretend that this measures six 
inches.) Your pattern should be 
twice that wide, or twelve inches. 
Take a piece of paper twelve 
inches square and fold it in half 
then fold it in half again. Your 
paper now should be six inches 
square or the same number of 
inches that your doll measured 
from neck to wrist. Cut a large cir- 
cle from the square. See diagram 
A. Cut a very small hole in the 
middle of the pattern for the neck. 
While the paper is still folded cut 
out the sleeve. This is just a dart 
taken from the outer edge of the 
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circle. Open out the pattern and 
cut along the fold up the front. 
Then try the pattern on your doll. 
If the pattern fits, cut out the 
flannel jacket. 

Pale pink, yellow, or blue flan- 
nel is best. Lay the pattern out flat 
on the piece of flannel and pin it 
securely, then cut out the jacket. If 
you want to give your work a nice 
finish, crochet a very simple edge 
all the way around the jacket. 

Trace the embroidery design on- 
to the front of the jacket and work 
it in pastel threads. Tie the sleeves 
together under the arms with rib- 
bon bows. Run the ribbon thru 
the crocheted edge. Do not make 
a hole in the flannel. Tie a ribbon 
at the neck in the same manner 
and the jacket is ready for your 
doll or baby brother to wear on 
chilly days. 


Can You Tell Me? 


By Rose Brown 
@ What kind of coat does the 
newborn baby elephant wear? 
This baby wears a thick coat of 
downy hair, but when he grows up 
he loses it all except for a few 
long bristles on his tail. 


@ How do Mr. Bobwhite and his 
family sleep at night? 

Mr. Bobwhite’s family sleep on 
the ground close together, in a cir- 
cle with their heads turned out- 
ward. So they are always prepared 
for an intruder, no matter from 
which direction he may come. In 
the winter this manner of sleeping 
helps keep the birds warm. 


@ How many bird songs and 
calls does the mockingbird imi- 
tate? 


This mockingbird can imitate the 
songs and calls of thirty-five birds. 
® How do rabbits give warning 
of approaching danger? 

When a rabbit senses danger ap- 
proaching, he immediately stamps 
on the ground. All the rabbits 
near by sit up and listen. Should 
one of them see or smell some- 
thing to cause alarm, he turns 
about and scuttles for home. As he 
runs away his cotton tail, which is 
white underneath, bobs a signal to 
the others, and they all scamper 
away. 


THANKS 


By Rose B. Foster 


Heavenly Father: 
Thanks for the night; 
Thanks for the morning, 
Bird songs, and light. 
Thanks for our playmates; 
Bless them we pray. 
Keep us in loving thought 
All through the day. 
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/GOOD WORD 


BOOSTER CLUB) 


DEAR BOOSTERS: 


Another year has lifted its 
wings and taken flight. What a 
joyous one it has been for the 
Boosters! Hundreds of boys and 
girls in nearly every part of the 
world have joined the jolly Boost- 
er band in their happy game of 
speak no evil, hear no evil, and 
see no evil. There have been new 
members from Africa, Australia, 
Germany, England, Hawaii, and 
many other countries. We should 
like to encourage all our members 
who live in foreign lands to write 
us letters about their experiences in 
keeping the Booster pledge. We 
should also like to have letters 
telling us of the life and customs 
of their lands. Then some month 
we shall devote the entire Booster 
page to a ‘Parade of Nations,” 
publishing the best letters from 
the many different countries. 

The Cheerfulness Elf and I have 
enjoyed knowing and working 
with you every day of this long, 
happy year. Only today that round 
and rosy little fellow was showing 
me a new smile dimple in his 
cheek. He said it came there one 
day when he was reading some of 
the Booster letters telling how 
much fun the writers were having 
keeping the club rules, and speak- 
ing only words of kindness, help- 
fulness, and cheer. 

The Cheerfulness Elf joins me 


in wishing you the happiest of new’ 


years! 


Frances is learning to speak only 

good words. The Cheerfulness Elf 
was pleased with her letter. You 
will see why when you read the 
last paragraph. 
Dear Secretary: This is the first of my 
four monthly letters to the Booster 
Club. I find being a Booster a big help 
in holding my tongue. I feel terrible 
when I say something bad, because 
I have pledged myself not to. I wish 
all struggling Boosters success with 
their efforts to overcome their troubles, 
especially if they are struggling with 
their tongues, as I know what it is like 
to try to keep from saying unkind 
things. 

I am ten years old and I live in 
Los Angeles County in the country. 
My hobbies are writing letters and 
collecting photographs of my pen pals. 
I love the country and am fond of 
dogs and horses (though I do not own 
a horse), and I like to go to the moun- 
tains. 

At times I am aware of being dis- 
agreeable, but the Cheerfulness Elf 
is always dancing through my thoughts 
and I try to be a good companion. 
—Frances Tucker. 


When some one you love is ill 
or in trouble do not forget to say 
The Prayer of Faith for them. 
Marie prayed for her aunt, and 
her prayer was answered. 

Dear Secretary: 1 feel glad all over 
to write to the Good Words Booster 
Club. It makes me feel that I have 
many good friends. 

I must tell you all about my lovely 
holiday trip. We went through Great 
National Park where we saw many 
Indians and little papooses. I went 


horseback riding every day. On the 
way home my Aunt Kitty got sick. 
She asked me to pray for her so that 
she could get well and go on home. 
God answered my prayer. God has al- 
ways been very good to us, and I shall 
try my best to be a good girl and not 
forget my Prayer of Faith Marie 
Sillers (Canada). 


Edith is another Booster who 
has helped a loving one by saying 
The Prayer of Faith. Let us make 
a resolve this new year to say it 
often, both for ourselves and for 
others. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to thank you 
for letting me become a Booster. In the 
winter my father was ill for seven 
weeks, Then I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club and learned to say The 
Prayer of Faith and Daddy got well. 

I have been keeping the pledge as 
best I can. When I start to tease my 
brother I always stop and remember 
that I am a Booster and that Boosters 
must make others happy. 

I wish I could meet and know all 
you Boosters, for I love you and I 
hope that you love me too.—Edith 
Ferguson, 


Keeping the club pledge takes 
determination, for it is not always 
easy. We know that Monty will 
win out in his effort to become a 
better Booster. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have not been 
keeping the pledge very well, for I 
am used to losing my temper every 
time I feel like it. But I am trying my 
very best, and some day I hope to be 
a good Booster like the rest of you. I 
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do not know The Prayer of Faith, but 
I do know the Lord’s Prayer and I 
have been saying it night and morn- 
ings too.— Monty Culver. 


Juanita has learned that The 
Prayer of Faith will help her con- 
quer both fear and temper. She 
also knows what it means to do an 
act of friendliness. 

Dear Secretary: I was very happy 
to receive your letter and enjoyed read- 
ing it very much. I have learned to 
say The Prayer of Faith by heart. It 
has helped me a lot. When I start 
home from a girl friend’s house and 
it is after dark, I say The Prayer of 
Faith and I am not scared; and when 
I lose my temper I think of The 
Prayer of Faith and am not mad any 
more. 

A little girl down the street had 
heart trouble. She didn’t have anything 
to do but lie in bed, and she was lone- 
some. I loaned her my WEE WIspDOMs 
and she has enjoyed reading them very 
much.—Jzanita Herlong. 


May every day of this new year 
bring you cheer and plenty, and 
may your cup of joy be full to the 
brim and running over. 


Secretary. 


READERS WISH TO 
CORRESPOND WITH | 
OTHER READERS 


Melda N. Bull (10 years), Marys- 
ville, Kans.; Elaine Kreider (12), 46 
Newport Dr., Youngstown, Ohio; 
Elsie Lehman (12), Route 1, Box 
60A, El Centro, Calif., Frances Lee 
(12), Salina, Kans.; Natalie Brown- 
ing (11), Jewett City, Conn.; Edith 
Rutherford (12), Route 1, Box 498, 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Dolly MacDonald 
(14), Box 322, Carpinteria, Calif.; 
Estella (14) and Marcella Schnatz- 
meyer (13), 704 Thrush Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mary Carle, Box 20, 
Sangerville, Maine; Eleanor L. Knight 


(12), Box 25, Pershing Blvd., Nema- 
colin, Pa.; Shirley MacDonald (10), 
Carpinteria, Calif.; Ferne Bell (12), 
Carleton, Prince Edward Island, Can- 
ada; Carrie Larson (13), Norge, Va.; 
Margaret Ruth Greenhan (10), Buda, 
Tex.; Margaret Switzer (14), Blue 
River, B. C., Canada; Elizabeth Stuart, 
Smithfield, Nebr.; Betty Lovercheck, 
Box 63, Guernsey, Wyo.; Alma Snell, 
Box 171, Fort Laramie, Wyo.; Ronald 
King (10), 40 Central St., Mansfield, 
Mass.; Virginia Myers (14), 6506 
Wellington Ave., Tampa, Fla.; Ethel 
Lehman (12), Route 1, Box 60A, El 
Centro, Calif.; Alice Ann Macmillan, 
600 E. 6th St., El Dorado, Ark.; J. 
Edward Sapong, Akan National High 
School, Koforidua, P. O. Box 5, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Catherine McRae, 
Van Norman, Mont.; Miriam Emery 
(12), Route 4, Attleboro, Mass.; 
Joyce Maurice (15), Hospital Rd., 
Blenheim, New Zealand; Martha 
Pinkston (12), Elk City, Kans.; 
Martha Lou Rice (12), Box 88, Van, 
Tex.; Helen Bard, Thornwood, N. 
Y.; Ada Louise Sears (14), Box 164, 
Silvis, Ill. 


Rules of Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 


2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using words of 
happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they are succeeding in keeping the 


pledge. 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Additional application blanks for new mem- 


bers to sign will be sent upon request.) 


5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his schoolwork, in making friends, or with any 
other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be glad to help him or to send his name to Silent Unity for prayers. 


If you wish to join the Good Words Booster Club, sign the pledge and send it to the secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


The Pledge 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe that it is 
easier for others to speak good words when I speak good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, so that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


State 
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66 HY don’t we bring Surprise over here 

and have him pull our sleds back up 
the hill?” Kegs demanded of the other Spar- 
tans. ‘“This is a long dnag and I’m already get- 
ting tired.” 

The gang had gathered at the big hill early 
on a Saturday morning in February to take ad- 
vantage of a heavy coating of ice that had frozen 
over the snow the night before. 

“That’s a great idea, Kegsy,” replied Red. 
“Let’s go get him. Old Surprise has been taking 
life too easy all winter. The exercise will do 
him good.” 

“Who will lead him back down the hill 
each time?” asked Andy. 

“J hadn’t thought of that,’’ Kegs said mourn- 
fully. “Well, it was almost a good idea any- 
way.” 

y wish we had a bobsled,” said David. 
“Then the whole gang could slide down to- 
gether. Bobsledding is real fun.” 

“Why can’t we tie all our sleds in a line 
and make a bobsled?” suggested Chink. 

“It wouldn’t be quite like a real one, but we 
could do it,” replied David. “Let Cousin Bob 
put his sled on first because it is the biggest, then 
everybody can tie on behind with a towline.” 

The train of sleds was soon ready, and the 
Spartans climbed on for a ride. 

“Steer over to the side where that thick crust 
is,” said Chink. “It’s slick as glass on that.” 

“All aboard!” called Cousin Bob. 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by CATHERINE MILAR 


THE SPARTAN 
LUNCH COUNTER 


“Hold the train a minute,” cried Coralee. “I 
can’t find a place for my feet.” 

“You've got one of them in my coat pocket,” 
laughed David. ““Why not put the other one in 
the pocket on the other side?” 

“I’m all set now,” said Coralee. 

“T’ll push off,” yelled Red. “Let ’er go!” 

The train started picking up speed and Red 
jumped on behind. Soon it was slipping rapidly 
over the smooth crust with Cousin Bob skillfully 
guiding it around trees and bushes. As the 
speed increased the tail end started whipping 
and swaying from side to side. 

“Hold your hats and don’t stand up,” yelled 
David. 

“T can’t hold my hat,” 
busy holding on.” 

The sleds slowed to a stop as Cousin Bob 
steered them up the next slope. 

“Boy, that was a real ride!” exclaimed 
Chink, as the Spartans untied their sleds and 
started back up the hill. 

“I kept thinking about those toboggan races 
we read about in the paper,” said David. “They 
sometimes go sixty miles an hour.” 

“I bet we were doing almost sixty,” said 
Kegs. 

“I don’t suppose we were,” 
Bob, “‘but it sure seemed like it.” 

“JT think I'll start going back down the hill,” 
said Kegs. 

“Why?” 


Kegs cried. “I’m too 


replied Cousin 


demanded Red. “You can’t slide 
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far enough from here to do any good.” 

“Well, every time I take one step forward I 
slip two steps back,” Kegs explained. “So I 
thought I’d make better time trying to go the 
other way.” 

“I ought to wash your face for that one,” 
said Red, grabbing for Kegs. As Kegs dodged 
he slipped on the ice and started sliding back 
down the hill. He was barely able to stop him- 
self by catching at a small bush. 

“I almost did go back down,” he grinned, 
“but I wasn’t making two steps up the hill. I 
guess that’s another good idea that doesn’t 
work.” 

The sleds were quickly tied together for 
another slide as soon as the Spartans reached the 
top of the hill. 

“Give us a real push this time, Red,” said 
Coralee. “Let’s see if we can’t go faster.” 

“All right, you asked for it,” said Red. 
“Here goes!” He pushed until the train was 
going so fast that he was barely able to catch 
on. The sleds raced down the icy slope with the 
gang shouting every time Cousin Bob swerved. 


swung crazily from side to side as Cousin Bob 
tried frantically to straighten it out. The whole 
line was racing sideways down the icy hill. Sud- 
denly the back sled barged against a log, and 
the other sleds went careening off the course, 
were caught in some bushes, and the whole crew 
was dumped out in the snow. 

“End of the line, all out!” called Coralee. 
The gang shouted with laughter as they picked 
themselves up. 


ITH a sudden whir three objects shot up 
out of the snow at their feet, and rose 
into the air. Before the startled Spartans could 
see what the objects were they had dropped be- 
low. the crest of the hill a hundred feet away. 

“What was that?” Kegs asked. 

“I didn’t get to see,” replied Chink. 

“I didn’t either,” said David. 

Just then a quail burrowed his way to the 
broken surface of the snow and shot away in 
the direction his fellows had taken. 

“Quail! How did they come to be there?” 
Coralee exclaimed. 


A small stump showed up suddenly in their 
path and Cousin Bob jabbed his boot into the 
ice to swerve the train sharply around it. At the 
height of the swing a rope suddenly snapped 
and the last three sleds slued round and then 
shot back to the other side. The shortened train 


“They must have been snowed under dur- 
ing the storm yesterday afternoon,” said David. 
“And then the crust froze over them last night.” 

“I should think they’d be frozen.” Kegs was 
astonished. 

“My dad told me that quail get frozen in 
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often,” said Red. “He 
says they can live a 
couple of days under the 
snow like that.” 

“They were probably 
looking for seeds here in 
these bushes when the 
storm broke,’ David ex- 
plained. 

“I wonder if any 
more of them are still 
covered up,” said Cora- 
lee. “Let’s break some 
more of this crust and 
see.” The gang set to 
work smashing the ice all 
around the bushes and 
were rewarded by seeing 
five more quail sail away 
to join the covey. When 
they were at last sure that 
no more remained in the 
snow Cousin Bob spoke. 

“Tll bet they’re hun- 
gry because they can’t find any food with this 
ice over everything.” 

“Let’s go get some bread crumbs for them,” 
said David. 

“I know where there’s some kaffir still stand- 
ing in one corner of Stockton’s north eighty,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“T do too,” said Red. “I'll go ask Mr. Stock- 
ton if we can melt the ice off and give the corn 
to the birds.” 

“Well, I'll go home and get the bread 
crumbs,” David offered. 

“On your way back bring Surprise,” said 
Kegs. “He can pull us over to Stockton’s and 
this time no one will have to lead him back.” 

“Good work, Kegsy,” grinned Red, pat- 
ting him on the back. “If you just keep trying 
you finally get an idea that works—sometimes.”’ 

David was soon back with half a loaf of dry 
bread and some flat boards under one arm and 
Surprise’s lead rope over the other. The burro 
trotted briskly along behind. 


“Why didn’t you ride 
him?” asked Chink. 

“I tried to,’ David 
admitted, “but when I 
got on I couldn’t get him 
started.” 

The bread was soon 
broken up and laid on 
top of the boards. David 
hitched Surprise to 
Cousin Bob’s towrope. 
Chink tied* his rope, 
which was the one that 
had broken during the 
slide down the hill, and 
the gang was soon rid- 
ing toward the Stockton 
farm. 

Mr. Stockton gladly 
gave the Spartans per- 
mission to take all the 
grain they could find and 
they shortly had a big 
bundle. 

“I don’t believe we'll have to melt the ice 
off,” said Andy. “I think we can just beat the 
heads on those boards and it will break off.” 

When the gang returned to the spot where 
they had put out the bread they found the 
quail busily picking up crumbs in company with 
two blue jays, a cardinal, and several juncos. 
The Spartans cracked the ice off the kaffir and 
laid it on the boards with the bread. As they 
drew away the birds came back and resumed 
eating hungrily. 

“Our lunch counter seems to be popular,” 
said Coralee. 

“Lunch—oh, oh! That reminds me,” said 
Kegs. “You're all invited over to my house for 
lunch. Mother said she would call all your 
mothers so you won't have to go home first.” 

“Well, what are we hesitating for?” yelled 
Red. “Swing on everybody.” 

As they rode away David said, “We should 
put up a sign back there, “The Spartan Lunch— 
Short Orders.’ ” 
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Let's Have Gingerbread! 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


N A cold, blustery day in January nothing smells and tastes so good 

or is so much fun to make as gingerbread. Just try it and see if the 

whole family isn’t in the kitchen waiting for a taste when you take it out 
of the oven. The step-by-step directions are easy to follow. 


Ingredients 


1/4, teaspoonful cinnamon 
1/4 cupful sugar teaspoonful cloves 

1/4 cupful molasses 1/, teaspoonful soda 

1 egg 1/4 cupful hot water 

11/4, teaspoonfuls ground ginger 2 cupfuls flour 


14 cupful shortening 


Directions 


@ 1. Wash your hands very clean and put on a fresh apron. This is 
the first thing to do before starting any recipe. 

@ 2. Read the recipe over twice, and get out all the utensils and the 
ingredients you will need for making gingerbread. 

@ 3. Melt the shortening in a small saucepan and pour it into a mix- 
ing bowl. 

e@ 4. Dip a piece of waxed paper into the shortening and grease the 
bread pan in which you will bake the gingerbread. 

@ 5. Measure 2 level cupfuls of flour onto a big piece of waxed paper. 
Do this now so that you will not have to wash the cup after measuring 
the molasses in it. 

@ 6. Measure 1/4 cupful of sugar and add it to the melted shortening. 
Then measure 1/4 cupful molasses into the bowl and stir well. 

@ 7. Beat the egg in a small bowl and add it to the mixture in the 
large bowl. 

@ 8. Measure the spices, using measuring spoons if you have them. 
If not, to measure 14 spoonful, divide a spoonful through the middle 
lengthwise. Stir into the large bowl and beat well. 

e@ 9. Light the oven now, as this gingerbread requires a rather slow 
oven and it would be too hot if lighted when you first started to work. 
@ 10. Then dissolve the soda in the hot water, pour into the large 
bowl, and stir. 

@ 11. Sift the measured flour into the bowl and beat until the batter 
is light and smooth. 

@ 12. Pour the batter into the greased bread pan and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about twenty minutes. 
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If you have any batter left over, 
bake it in small muffin pans. 
When the gingerbread muffins are 
done, split them and put a piece 
of marshmallow between the lay- 
ers. Yum-yum! 


The Golden 


Moonbeam 


(Continued from page 12) 


money, the music box could be 
paid for more quickly. 

“My lad,” said Mr. Denny, 
placing a hand on Peter’s shoul- 
der, “I wish first to tell you how 
much I have appreciated your 
good help in the store. But next 
Saturday I must say good-by to 
you, for I am retiring from busi- 
ness. Before I leave, however, I 
shall write to the new owner of 
this shop and send him a good re- 
port of you, my boy. He may be 
willing to keep you on at your 
work here.” 

For a moment Peter seemed un- 
able to move or speak. It could 
not be true that Mr. Denny was 
retiring from business! The boy’s 
thoughts spun in a panic. How 
could he earn three dollars a week 
if Mr. Denny gave up the store? 
Then Peter remembered that Mr. 
Denny had offered to write to the 
new owner. He had promised to 
say a good word for Peter, who 
had tried so hard to be both hon- 
est and industrious. How kind of 
Mr. Denny! But just suppose the 
new owner had other plans! Just 
suppose he had a boy already en- 
gaged to tidy the storeroom and 
unpack books! Then Peter’s pay 
would stop! Panic settled in 
Peter’s heart. With no weekly pay, 
what would he do about the music 
box? 


(To be continued) 
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A Table You Will Want 


By Laurence Fuller 


HIS modernistic piece of fur- 
niture will be a welcome and 
attractive addition to your home. 
Carefully made of good clear 


‘wood, stained and waxed, it will 


serve as an end table and maga- 
zine rack in the living room. If 
you are unable to get good wood, 
scrap lumber may be used. When 
thoroughly sandpapered and 
painted, any blemishes that may be 
in the wood will be covered up. 
A bone-white finish is popular just 
now for any room in the house. 
Painted to harmonize with the 
color scheme in your bedroom, it 
is transformed into a bedside table 
with space for the favorite maga- 
zines you sometimes like to read 
in bed. You will also find the 
shelves just the place for your col- 
lection of Indian arrowheads or 
china animals as the case may be. 

To make this piece of furniture 
you will need seven boards, all 12 
inches wide and 1 inch thick. Re- 
ferring to the drawing, board A 
will be 12 inches long, B 8 inches 
long, C and D each 18 inches long, 


E and F each 23 inches long, and 
G 16/4 inches long. When assem- 
bling the boards, use 11/-inch 
screws. All screws that show should 
be countersunk and the depression 
carefully filled with plastic wood. 

It will be more practical to start 
building the table from the top 
down. 

Fasten the square top board, A, 
to the side boards, B and F, as 
shown in the illustration. Next put 
the first shelf, G, in position, par- 
allel with the top board, A, then 
turn the table over and fasten 
shelf G to the bottom of B and 
against the side of F. Screw one 
end of the bottom shelf onto F, 
the top of the shelf being 3 inches 
from the floor. Hold the two 
shelves parallel and attach board 
C, screwing it onto the end of the 
short shelf, G, and then onto the 
top side of the longer shelf, E. The 
last board, D, is now fastened to 
the other end of this long shelf. 
To give the table added strength 
saw two sticks, 2 inches square by 
8 inches long, diagonally across, 


making four braces. (Or you can 
purchase ready-made braces at the 
dime store.) Fasten them onto the 
underside of shelves E and G, up 
against the end boards, as shown 
in figure 2. 

Sandpaper all surfaces and 
cover with two coats of paint. If 
desired after sandpapering, go 
over the article with wood filler, 
then stain and wax. 


THE 
PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all: I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Dora Lee 
Gathers 


the Eggs 


By Marion L. Barrows 


A Read-Aloud Story with 
Picture to Color 


~OCK-a-doodle-doo,” says 
the rooster flapping his 
wings. 

“Kut, kut, kut, ka-duk-it!” 
cries the hen after she lays an egg. 

Here comes Dora Lee. In her 
hand she carries a woven straw 
basket. She has come to get the 
eggs for Mother. 

There are four nests where the 
hens lay their eggs. In the first 
nest Dora Lee sees a big brown 
egg. She puts it in her basket. 
Then she goes to the next nest. 
She smiles when she looks in it. 
Dora Lee puts in her hand and 


lifts out one egg. Back goes her 
hand for another egg. Still the 
nest is not empty. She sets her 
basket on the floor and with both 
hands lifts out two more eggs. One, two, three, 
four eggs she got from the second nest. In her 
basket now are five eggs. 

She picks up the basket and goes to the next 
nest. Oh! Not a hen has been there today. The 
nest is empty. 

But there is still one more nest left. She looks 
in it, and what do you think she sees? Another 
egg? No, she cannot see any eggs because there 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


is a big hen sitting on the nest. The hen is cross. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck,” she says 
just as fast as she can. Dora Lee goes nearer. The 
hen does not want to move but she is a little 
afraid. Dora Lee goes still nearer. The hen 
jumps down and “‘cluck-cluck-cluck”’s to the far 
corner of the henhouse. 

Now Dora Lee can look into the nest. There 
are two more eggs there. One is white and one 
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is brown. She puts them both in 
her basket. Then she counts them. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven. Seven eggs are in the basket. 
She does not swing the basket as 
she walks toward the door. She 
does not want to break the seven 
eggs. 

Once outside Dora Lee sets her 
basket on the ground and shooes 
the hens into the henhouse. Then 
standing on her tiptoes and 
reaching high, she hooks the door. 

“Thank you, my pretty hens,” 
she says as she locks them in for 
the night. “I shall have one of 
your eggs for my breakfast.” 

Then picking up the basket 
again, Dora Lee starts down the 
path to her home. But what is that 
she hears? 


“Peep, peep, peep, peep.” 


“Cluck—cluck! Cluck—cluck! 
Cluck—cluck!”’ 
“Peep, peep, peep, peep!” 


Around the corner comes a 
mother hen with five little yellow 
chicks, Dora Lee watches the lit- 
tle chicks run after their mother 
as she lets them into the henhouse. 

Then Dora Lee laughs as she 
looks at the eggs she is carrying. 
If a sitting hen should get hold of 
these and sit on them long enough, 
she thinks, these eggs would soon 
be chickens too. 

But no sitting hen will get hold 
of Dora Lee’s eggs. She is hand- 
ing them safely to Mother. Mother 
gives her a big hug and says, 
“Thank you, Dora Lee.” 


New Year Callers 


(Continued from page 7) 


glad to have help. The men took 
turns shoveling drifts from the 
trail. Ellen watched from the front 
seat of the car. The radio brought 
music and made it seem like a 


festive occasion. It gave Ellen a 
happy little thrill to know that 
when Jimmy and his father 
reached the highway it would be 
safe for their nice new car be- 
cause her father and his big shovel 
had made it so. 

Before they turned the car into 
the highway, they all went back to 
the cottage. Mother had asked 
them to come back for warm food. 
She had popped the corn and 
made candy for Ellen and Jimmy. 
No callers of olden ‘times ever re- 
ceived a warmer welcome than 
did Jimmy and his father. 

Jimmy laughed until he held his 
sides when Ellen told him that she 
was glad his toes turned out, and 
why. 

“I’m glad too,” Jimmy ex- 
claimed. “For if they turned in, 
my roller skates would sure get 
tangled up!” They all laughed at 
this. 

When Mr. Conway shook hands 
with them at leaving, he said, “I’m 
almost glad we lost our way last 
night. One of the nicest things one 
can do on New Year’s Day is to 
make new friends. And we'll 
never come to the crossroads again 
without stopping in to see you.” 

Ellen waved good-by from the 
doorway. 

“There is one thing that has 
remained the same all through the 
years,’ Grandfather told Ellen 
and Mother when they were alone 
before the fire. “New Year’s Day 
is a day of new beginnings. We 
need keep only the good out of 
the past.” 

“I liked what you said last 
night, Grandfather, when you 
opened the door. That we must let 
all our mistakes go with the old 
year.” Ellen looked at her mother. 
“I’m never going to be discon- 
tented again. I'll just have faith 
and keep busy. Something good is 
sure to come. Just like—like our 
new-year callers.” 
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WREATH PUZZLE 


By Lucille Morgan Ison 


There is a new-year wish for you in this wreath. It starts out with 


“Be kind 


.” See if you can spell out the rest of it, using every other 


letter and going around the circle twice. 


FRUIT DIAMOND 
By E. MENDES 


Replace each dash with the let- 
ter or word given in the definition 
that stands opposite it. If you 
choose the right words, you will 
find each word is contained twice 
in the diamond. 


- A letter in patch 
A vegetable 

A fruit 

An expert aviator 
- A letter in patch 
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JUMBLED FRIENDS 
FROM FAIRYLAND 


By E. MENDES 


LRDLNCIEEA 
BHTRRSEEEA 
WW NSIHOET 
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GFRPCNROIE 
e 
ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 
A “T” Party 

1. teacake, 2. teach, 3. tease, 4. tee- 

hee, 5. tee, 6. teeth, 7. tedious 


AY 


Who's Scared of 


Bears 
(Continued from page 20) 


hazel where the boys were. 

“Come on!” Tommy grabbed 
Ted and pulled him toward the 
shack. “It’s coming for us!” 

Alan and Jim rushed in the 
same direction. The bear was in 
plain view now in the small grassy 
space between the swamp and the 
old cabin. It was not moving very 
fast, but it was certainly scenting 
the human smell. The four boys 
did not wait to see more. 

They reached the shack door 
and tumbled through it. As they 
did so, the old dishpan of tins 
clattered down on the stove. Ted 
tripped on a loose floor board and 
Tommy tumbled on top of him, 
but somehow all four boys got in- 
side and slammed the door be- 
tween them and the bear. 

“Whew! I believe he was after 
us!” Ted got to his feet, rubbing 
his knees, and peeped through the 
window. “He’s going away,” he 
reported in a tone of relief. “I 
guess all that racket scared him.” 

For half an hour after the bear 
had disappeared into the woods 
the four boys huddled in the 
shack. Finally they hurried back 
toward town. 

“I guess Billy didn’t go out to 
get initiated,” Jim remarked, a 
trifle shamefacedly. wasn’t any 
use waiting any longer for him.” 


UT WHEN the four club 

members arrived the 
Fields’s barn on Saturday morn- 
ing to discuss the matter further, 
they found the baking-powder 
can, with the crossbones note, the 
pennies, and the agate near by, 
standing just inside the door. 
There was a note under it say- 
ing: 


“Can you fellows come up 
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to my house this afternoon 

to play games? My mother 

says there will be some choco- 
late pie too. Billy.” 

“Well, of all the——’” The club 
membership stared. But they 
agreed to accept the invitation 
unanimously. 

“So Billy went out to the shack 
after all,” Ted said, a trifle awed. 
“I don’t suppose he saw that 
bear.” 

Nobody felt exactly like men- 
tioning the bear and the hasty re- 
treat of the hidden watchers. 

But when they entered the 
Barnes’s living room, there was 
something on the floor before the 
fireplace that made them stare. 
It was a huge, black bear-skin rug 
with yellow glass eyes and a most 
lifelike red mouth, edged with 
pointed white teeth. 

“You don’t suppose——” Ted 
glanced at Tommy, and Tommy 
looked at Jim. ‘““You don’t suppose 
Billy and that rug——” 

Alan stooped and picked up 
something from the black rug. It 
was a pine needle. There was also 
a slight smudge of swamp mud 
on a hind claw. A boy on all fours 
with a bearskin rug over his back 
might be mistaken for a real bear 
—by moonlight. 

“And we wondered if Billy was 
really smart!” Tommy laughed. 

Billy Barnes looked at his new 
friends and laughed too. “I guess 
you’re pretty good detectives,” he 
said, “and I’m proud to get into 
your Detective Club.” 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for the order. 


Helpful 
Thoughts for 


January 


Week of January 3 


God turns another page, and 
here 
We find a jubilant new year! 


Week of January 10 


Each morning I shall smile 
and say, 

“Thank you, dear God, for 
this fine day.” 


Week of January 17 

I’m going to plant within my 
mind 

Thoughts that make me good 
and kind. 


Week of January 24 


Instead of frowns, I find a 
smile 

Will always make my day 
worth while. 


Week of January 31 


Speak words of kindness 
deep and true, 

And happiness will come to 
you. 


Street 
City and State 


My name 


Street 


City and State 


D 2) M 


W-1-37 


Once 


a Time 


says Aesop in one of his fables, 
the Members of the Body went 
on a strike because the Stomach 
was getting all the food while 
they were doing all the work. 
So the Hands refused to take 
the food, and the Mouth to re- 
ceive it. This gave the Teeth a 
holiday. But after a few days 
the Hands could hardly move, 
the Legs could not support the 
Body, and the other Members 
suffered too. Then they de- 
cided that they had been unfair 
to the Stomach and that they 
must all work together to keep 
the Body in good condition. 


But there is another way of 
being unfair to the stomach, 
and that is by giving it the 
wrong kind of food. Those 
who have studied the body and 
its needs have discovered that 
growing boys and girls should 
have plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in their diet. Will 
you talk to Mother about this 
and tell her about Unity’s two 
vegetarian cookbooks in which 
she will find new ways of serv- 
ing these helpful foods? 


Meatless Meals 


contains three hundred practi- 
cal recipes, besides twenty-two 
pages devoted to the preserva- 
tion of food, its vitamin and 
mineral content, and other 
helpful information. This book 
is bound in linen; price $1. 


The Science of Food 
and Cookery 


gives page after page of scien- 
tific information about food 
and nutrition, together with 
more than five hundred tested 
recipes. A cloth-bound book, 
priced at $2.50. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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oc MOTHER and DAD 


A NEW LEAF 


. . . Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, 
to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


| * your 1937 yearbook you will soon 
begin to write your day-by-day record. 
Why not resolve to make it the very 
best one of your life? Success begins 
right where you are—in your own 


mind. Choose your thoughts and you 


choose results. 


WEEKEY-GNITY 
the trath and the truth shall you free” 


IT'S A SMALL WORLD 


AWN article in a January issue of Weekly Unity will 
help you to choose the right thoughts to bring out your 
hidden qualities and put them to work in your life. The 
article is called “The Master Remodeler.” 

Weekly Unity is especially good for any one who is 
trying to remodel his thinking. It comes each week with 
new ideas to keep one interested and freshly stimulated. 
Its articles are short and practical. 


ANOTHER magazine that you can accept as a guide to 
right thinking is Unity Daily Word. If you will begin 
each day of the new year by studying the page lesson in 
this pocket-sized magazine, you will be taking actual 
steps toward the attainment of success. Readers tell us 
that often the day’s lesson brings just the help needed 
for meeting the day’s problem. Short articles and poems 
give additional help and inspiration. 


READERS of Unity magazine have something espe- 
cially good to look forward to in the February number 
in which “God’s Tenth,” a series of four lessons on 
tithing, by L. E. Meyer, will begin. If you have never 
looked into the history of tithing and its bearing on 
prosperity, you will find much to interest you in these 
articles. 

Unity carries articles by Charles Fillmore, cofounder 
of Unity, and by other outstanding metaphysicians. It is 
a real handbook of Truth. 


“FREED from Vanity” is the name of a gripping 
serial story beginning in Progress this month. It is taken 
from real life and shows how a young woman exchanged 
misery for true happiness through the application of 
Truth principles in her life. Progress will add three new 
features in February: “Unity Believes——,” consisting 
of short articles on the fundamentals of Unity belief; 
“Unfinished Business,” brief, human-interest notes by 
the editor, Ernest C. Wilson; and “Our World Moves 
On,” giving news items that point to the progress of 
today. 


THE January number of Good Business carries a 
stimulating article under the head of “The Job You 
Didn’t Get.” It emphasizes the truth that when one 
door is closed, God opens another and better one. What 
finer thought is there to carry with you into the coming 
year? Good Business teaches the practical application of 
Truth to business, and is of interest to employers, em- 
ployees, and professional men and women. 


© Unity, Weekly Unity, Unity Daily 
Word, Progress, and Good Business are 
all priced alike—a year’s subscrip- | 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
IN FEBRUARY 


1 
“The Snowbird Valentine,” by Eleanor Hammond 


Virginia did not have money to buy Miss Macy, her teacher, a fifty- 
cent valentine. Instead, she drew a lovely snowbird and decorated it 
as a valentine, but Miss Macy never got it. The story tells you why 
Virginia was glad that she didn’t. 


2 
“Serapyy,” by fidele Haberlein 


To buy the license that will keep his friendly, black-and-white dog out 
of the hands of the dog catcher, Ronnie enters a contest in building 


birdhouses. If Ronnie doesn’t win the prize money, he will lose Scrappy 
and—but you will read about it in February WEE WISDOM. 


3 
“Sally fittends the Ball,” by Curtis Haseltine 


Sany is only a celluloid doll, but by the time Uncle Perle finishes spin- 
ning a tale about her for Bets and Tyke you will see that she has had 
quite an interesting life. 


\ & @ The Mysterious Red Box, Spartan Gang story 
yA _—¢/ The Spartans have a valentine party—and another mystery. This time 


& it's a big red box that has every one in the schoolhouse wondering 
about it until sly Mr. Squirrel gives away the secret. 


ay yaecial Features 5 


It would take far too much space to tell you about all the good things that are coming 
in February, so we shall just let you be pleasantly surprised by them. Puzzles, things- 
to-make, stamps, recipes, and poems will all be there for you. 


Tell your friends who do not already take WEE WISDOM about the February issue. 
Perhaps their parents will fill out the easy-to-use blank on page 33. 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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